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of Christian Providence: namely, that of nature taking care that 
life be made a test of man's energy and abilities, of his moral 
value, and thus of nature working, if not for man's happiness, 
perhaps, at least, for moral perfection. 

On the other hand, the theory as explained by Gaultier is not 
entirely rounded up— if we may so speak. It will be remembered 
that he opposes his conception of life, his morality, to that of the 
systems of ethics which hold that perfect harmony is the end of 
human efforts. But one does not see how, in accepting the theory 
here described, the morality of the fight is higher than the morality 
of the perfect harmony scorned by our author. Either he must 
complete his own theory by admitting a God who compels us to 
conquer and work and suffer— thus completing his edifice by a 
metaphysical theory; or he must prove that in this conquering and 
working and suffering there is some other reason which, to us, 
makes life worth living. In the first case we come back to the old 
morality of religious authority. In the second ease we face this 
new alternative: (a) If, as a conscious being, I consider the fighting 
as undesirable, and life as a suffering, there is no reason (God being 
withdrawn) why I should not kill myself — thus, like Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann, recommend the bringing about of the end of the 
human race, (b) If I do not choose to give up my life, it must be 
shown that in this work, suffering, etc., there is enjoyment. In 
other words : Gaultier says that the aim of life would be done away 
with if universal harmony is brought about; but then he ignores 
altogether the new problem that stands before us, if we accept his 
views, namely: Is there any ultimate raison d'etre to this life which 
means failure and labor and suffering? Is it worth while that I 
should continue the fight? If so. Why? Or is the labor, failure, 
and suffering desirable for me personally? If so. How? 

Albert Schinz. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE PRAGMATIC NOTION OF i\v 

N Vol. v.. No. 4, of this Journal, Mr. A. R. Gifford makes some 
interesting remarks on the pragmatic notion of vkr]. As his 
contentions are aimed, if they work, to commit pragmatists to their 
pet hete noire, the absolute, it may be not uninteresting to discover 
how far they succeed. 

I take Mr. Gifford 's important propositions to be as follows: 
I. "The concept v^^v when applied as a limitative concept ap- 
parently leads out into an infinite regress, for at whatever level 
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pause be made, the pure vXr; is still to seek. An ever-receding 
hypothetical basis of determinate experience, which always remains 
beyond experience, can not be harmonized with the proposition 
'reality is experience' " (p. 102). "Indeed, an indeterminate but 
determinable v\r) is obviously a contradiction in terms" (p. 103). 

II. "The concept v\r) seems capable of intelligible use in one 
sense only, viz., that any specific determinate item of experience is 
potentially another item which is yet unrealized. That it may be- 
come such other item is conditioned upon its possession of certain 
definite characteristics. No indeterminate item could be at all, and 
so a fortiori could not become the basis of experience" (pp. 103, 104). 

III. ' ' In spite of pragmatic contentions to the contrary, we must, 
therefore, not merely acknowledge a system of things constituted by 
the inner and essential relations of the particular items of experience 
... so long as we assent that reality is experience, for just so long 
must we further assent that no aspect of experience — actual or 
possible— contains or reveals a bare vkr), a sheer potentiality. For 
within experience form and content imply one another. To admit 
this is to admit that in some sort the matter of experience has a 
psychical basis. There can be no non-psychical vA.)?" (p- 104). 

I shall consider these contentions in turn : 

I 

The issue raised is really the issue between monism and plural- 
ism. Mr. Gifford seems to assume (1) that the infinite regress is 
objectionable, and (2) that the phrase "reality is experience" is 
interpreted by the pragmatist in the same way as by Mr. Gifford. 
The second of these assumptions is a priori false, since Mr. Gifford 
appears to be a non-pragmatist, but, one would gather, one of the 
thirteen varieties of absolutist or monist. Pragmatists, on the other 
hand, are avowed pluralists. It would seem, therefore, that for 
Mr. Gifford the proposition "reality is experience" is a mere tautol- 
ogy; that its two terms exhaust each other, that nothing new is 
learned by means of their juxtaposition. If that is so, if Mr. Gifford 
agrees with Bradley that predication is either tautology or contra- 
diction, Mr. Gifford assumes too much in assuming the pragmatist 
also agrees with Bradley. For the pragmatist and pluralist predica- 
tion has meaning! "E«ality is experience" is a synthetic proposi- 
tion by means of which some new knowledge is gained of reality. 
If the proposition works it means that experience is true of reality. 
It does not mean that experience is identical with reality, any more 
than "the apple is red" means that apple and red are identical. 
The intent is that experience stands in a definite relation to reality; 
a relation that the pragmatist denotes by the word "works." So 
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again, when Professor James writes that some relations "are fixed 
and essential because they are grounded on the inner nature of their 
terms," it is to be remembered that Professor James writes as 
pluralist. To interpret grounded as meaning constituted hy is to 
beg the question, which Mr. Gilford both explicitly and implicitly 
does. Professor James, as pluralist, can not be interpreted as 
Mr. Gifford interprets him; he must be held to mean merely, that 
given two terms, say, red and green, there is a relation between them, 
say, difference, which invariably works as a predicate of either with 
regard to the other. Difference, for the pluralist, is an entity, imme- 
diately given in experience. It can be thought of intelligently, 
quite without terms, by any one except such whose philosophy is 
based on denying this. Why it "implies that mathematics and logic 
are not through and through pragmatic," or where pragmatism 
denies them "an objective . . . aspect," is very difficult to see. 
Mr. Gifford insinuates the word "absolute" as an attribute also of 
mathematics and of logic. What he means by "absolute" is not at 
all clear. If he means totally irrelevant to any human purpose, he is 
obviously mistaken; if he means "independent" of human usage, I 
do not understand how he can talk about absolute matters at all. To 
be "through and through pragmatic" is to be thoroughly satisfactory 
instruments for the purposes of life. There is, perhaps, nothing that 
has been so "through and through pragmatic" as logic and mathe- 
matics. That is why they have survived Hegelism and its absolute, 
in which yes and no were the same thing. It is a mere non sequitur 
to argue that the acknowledgment of fact, and eternal relations, 
constrains the further admission that the so-called "that" aspect 
of cognition is vastly more than a bare "that." This can follow 
only on the doctrine that relations are constituted iy their terms, are 
immanent in them and unknowable without them. It can twt follow 
on the pragmatic account of relations. 

Nor, in that account, can it be argued that the infinite regress 
involved in the attempt to get at v\r] is objectionable. For all that 
the infinite regress proves is that what is not vXt) is numerically 
different from what is. vXr/ may be inferred just as other minds 
are inferred. The same infinite regress is involved. One would 
gather from Mr. Gifford 's objection to vXt) that he is a solipsist. It 
is not an intelligible use of the infinite regress to argue that a deter- 
minable but indeterminate vXt) is contradictory. There seems, more- 
over, a confusion in Mr. Gifford 's mind between itideterminate and 
indeterminable. Determinate and indeterminate are contradictory; 
so are determinable and indeterminable. But Mr. Gifford will, I 
suspect, be hard put to it to prove either an implicit or an explicit 
contradiction between indeterminate and determinable. And, there- 
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fore, the question may not be raised: by virtue of what character- 
istics is vXi] capable of determination? Or, if it is raised, the answer 
is given: by virtue of the characteristic of being capable of deter- 
mination. And this answer is no determination of vkt] ; it is a denota- 
tion. I hope that Mr. Gifford, absorbed in the fiction that a thing 
must he something else before it can become that something else, will 
see that becoming looks forward and not backward; that it is an act, 
complete and single, not a series of states. He will then, perhaps, 
agree that determination can happen to the indeterminate, by pure 
chance, and by no immanent virtue. But it has long been a crime 
to suppose that one world was a multi verse, that it was growing, that 
change was no illusion. Even in static accounts of the "universe," 
however, there is such a thing as a variable, the consideration of 
which may be recommended to the monists. vXi; is the fundamental 
variable, about, before, around, within us. It has no value of its 
own except it is involved in every value or form. Mr. Gifford may 
call it spirit if he likes, or matter, or roly-poly. The name doesn't 
matter. The indeterminateness does. 

II 

It is, therefore, absolutely unnecessary and gratuitous to assume 
that A in order to become B is already that B ' ' unrealized. ' ' This 
is an assumption equivalent to "nothing is everything, 'unreal- 
ized.' " Mr. Gifford offers no proof of his assumption— though I 
suspect that behind it is the notion that relations are inside their 
terms and constituted by them. It involves as inevitable conse- 
quences a rigid monism, the falsity of all knowledge, the identity 
of anything with everything, and all the other contradictions of 
absolutism. As it stands in Mr. Gifford 's paper, it is to be met 
with a flat denial, merely; but it is already sufficiently refuted 
in the pluralistic definition of "relation." An apple does not 
become red because it contains red inside of it, "unrealized," or 
because it is an apple. It becomes red because red becomes one 
of its predicates. It is as much apple without the red as with 
it. If it is an item it is not indeterminate; and to speak of an 
indeterminate item is to impute to Dr. Schiller a meaning that 
can not be found in any of his utterances, and to beg the question. 
Being and becoming are not items; they are certainly indeterminate. 
Beings are determinations of both; but a fortiori they can be and 
are the basis of beings. 

Ill 

If Mr. Gifford had really understood "pragmatic contentions to 
the contrary," he would not have found himself compelled "to 
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acknowledge a system of things" defined as he defines them. Nor 
would he have to admit that the dichotomy Dr. Schiller suggests 
is futile. He would have seen that it is very necessary if life is not 
to be called a monistic illusion. He would have seen that things 
may be together— with and different— from each other; that they 
may be as real as the experience of them, and the experience as they. 
What Mr. Gifford means by that very ambiguous word system is 
most obscure. Does he mean a whole, a class, an aggregate, or a 
collection? The first is certainly impossible, despite monistic argu- 
ments to the contrary; the other kinds of "unities" are what prag- 
matism has insisted on as against the "block universe." "We may, 
therefore, assent that reality is experience and yet insist that many 
aspects of experience imply "a bare vkr], a sheer potentiality," just 
as other aspects imply minds other than our own. That ' ' within ex- 
perience form and content imply each other" is an ignoratio, and is, 
in any event, not proved. As well say that the marble implies the 
idea of the statue or the chisel which embodies the idea. The 
finished statue does imply both idea and content. But it is mere 
misunderstanding to accuse the pragmatist of believing in a finished 
world; nor does the finished statue at all account for the union of 
form and content. That they are not the same is obvious to any 
one but a monist. Pragmatism aims to show how they came together. 
But, admitting for the moment that form and content do imply one 
another, can it be argued hence that there can be no "non-psychical 
vXt) "? Only on the presuppositions of the homeopathic philosophy, 
which destroys all differences in the one arch-hooligan, the absolute. 
For on those presuppositions alone is the divine identical with the 
indeterminate. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
OxFOBD, England. 
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The Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic. John Vknn. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1907. Pp. 604. 
It appears to me that Dr. Venn's book is peculiarly opportune at the 
present time; and deserves more attention than is apt to be accorded to a 
second edition, especially when such does not represent a work wholly 
recast and rewritten. In his modest introduction to the first edition, the 
author does not claim great originality in his treatment of his subject, 
and states that his main guiding influence was that of Mill, who domi- 
nated the thought of intelligent students to an extraordinary degree a 
generation ago. The preface to the second edition is, if possible, more 
modest, and leaves the reader to find out for himself the value of the book. 



